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Wanted: Recruits for Social Work 


HE WAR has imposed demands upon the social welfare resources of this 
T costs exceeding even the demands of the depression years. Evidence of 

this comes to hand almost daily from every quarter of Canadian life, as our 
nation tenses under the strain of war. There are added problems in the child 
welfare field brought by the Overseas Children movement; an increase in the 
problems of unmarried parenthood; a growing number of requests for completion 
of uncompleted “adoptions” uncovered through the work of the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board; the menace of an increase in neglect and juvenile delinquency 
as family bonds are loosened; day nursery care for children of working mothers; 
applications from men in the service for compassionate leave or discharge; the 
work of the Dependents’ Board of Trustees described elsewhere in this issue; 
the need for applications of social work skills in personnel work in industry; 
rooms registries; recreation; special duties assigned by governmental bodies to 
welfare agencies in connection with dependents of interned aliens or with enemy 
population groups such as the Japanese. 


The mere recital of these new and constantly increasing responsibilities of 
welfare agencies in Canada is the best proof of the need for larger numbers of 
qualified, properly trained social work personnel to discharge these tasks effectively. 
But these increased requirements in terms of personnel are not being met! 
Registrations at our Schools of Social Work in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
and Halifax are declining, not increasing. Social work which has: for years been 
struggling to gain acceptance here and there for competent professional social 
workers is now embarrassed by a flood of demands for workers it cannot meet. 
What is the remedy? 


Fair recognition by way of salaries on a level comparable with that of other 
professions, is of course one of the answers. Our president, Mr. Philip S. Fisher 
in his address to the Montreal Conference of Social Work, underlined this point. 
Recruiting programs for our Schools provide another answer. The Schools of 
Social Werk, the Canadian Association of Social Workers and the Canadian 
Welfare Council are devoting their efforts to this end. But you, who read this,— 
you too can help. You can pass the word along—to your daughters and sons of 
college age—to your friends’ daughters and sons. As they make their choice of a 
profession and a career, let them consider social work,—a profession destined 
to hold a much more honourable -place in Canadian life of the post war years 
then has ever been accorded it to date. 


Canada needs more social workers! 
(See back cover) 





National Conference — 


An Impression 


HIS observer’s account of the 
National Conference is apt 
to be subjective for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (a) It followed a 
busy week of Canadian Con- 
ference at Montreal; (b) Travel 
to New Orleans involved a tedious 
and hot trip of two days; (c) The 
temperature and humidity in New 
Orleans were both in the 90’s most 
of the week, producing a de- 
monstrable flagging of energy and 
enthusiasm! As usual, however, the 
Conference had its high points, and 
some of these have marked interest 
for Canadians. 


Attendance was 
small (for Con- 
ference) , a mere 3000 or so! Several 
factors accounted for the reduced 
numbers—New Orleans is geo- 
graphically distant from the cen- 
tres of population; travel was diffi- 
cult because of crowded trains; the 
war impact held many workers to 
their desks. A few members and 
groups boycotted the Conference 
because of its compromise on the 
colour question, but the boycott 
had a small effect on the total at- 
tendance. Hotel accommodation 
was another limitation, as the city 
has a concentration of military and 
naval personnel, with hotel accom- 
modation at a premium. 


ATTENDANCE 


The attendance was heavily from 
the South, supporting the “re- 
gional stimulation” argument; for 
many young Southern workers it 
was their first Conference, and 


The Director of the Toronto School 
of Social Work reports on the Na- 


tional Conference of Social Work 
held in New Orleans, Mid-May, 1942. 





Dr. Stuart K. JAFFARY 


hence duly impressive. There was 
a considerable Negro attendance at 
both general and sectional meet- 
ings, the races mixing freely. This 
non-segregation was no novelty for 
social workers, but marked a mile- 
stone of progress for New Orleans 
and the deep South, where strict 
segregation has been a firm prac- 
tice. Growing signs are apparent 
that Jim Crow-ism is finally 
breaking up. 

The absence of luncheon and 
dinner meetings (because of the 
colour-line) at least had the ad- 
vantage of slowing the pace of the 
Conference and lessening its sense 
of confusion. It also gave the dele- 
gates an opportunity to enjoy New 
Orleans’ properly famous cuisine 
amid the beauty and leisure which 
accompanies it—an opportunity 
your observer fully appreciated! 
The Conference 
theme was the war 
impact on social 
services, public and private. There 
were four large general sessions in 
the evenings. Monday’s session was 
addressed by the Right Honourable 
Malcolm MacDonald, speaking on 
the subject “Social Work Faces its 


CONFERENCE 
THEME 





















































War Job: The British Experience.” 
For more than an hour he held his 
audience with the thrilling story 
of Britain at war, and received a 
fine ovation. On the next evening 
the Conference was given a world 
view, through the eyes of Vera 
Micheles Dean, of the Foreign 
Policy Association. Mrs. Dean was 
persuasive and appealingly sure 
almost too sure—about many of 
the tough problems of “after the 
war’. Other sessions were devoted 
to the South, and to the wartime 
standards of living. 





In the section meetings, the 
many-sided impact of national de- 
fence was fully presented, though 
not always so fully answered. War 
industry presented a spotty pic- 
ture; in some areas unemployment 
had disappeared, while others were 
virtually untouched. Large pools 
of unskilled and depression-broken 
labour remained, whose prospects 
for re-training or upgrading were 
poor. The plans of the new federal 
agencies were presented, not with- 
out some uncertainty as to their 
relationships to existing agencies. 


On the negative side came the 
“economy programs” of state and 
municipal governments—their un- 
willingness to maintain essential 
institutional and personal services 
at adequate levels. This was an all- 
too-familiar story to Canadians, 
the cutting of appropriations for 
professional personnel — doctors, 
teachers, nurses, social workers, 
and the reduction in numbers due 
to enlistment. At several points 
political forces were plainly using 
the emergency as an excuse for 





breaking down state merit sys- 
tems, recently acquired by the 
hardest effort. 


A sober note was 
sounded, too, on the 
child labour front, 
where the emergency was also 
being used to sabotage protective 
legislation. Apparent shortages of 
agricultural labour in several states 
were deemed sufficient evidence of 
crises to void state child labour 
laws; working permits issued with- 
out any proof of necessity, and 
children were shown to be re- 
placing adult workers at lower 
wages. Some federal control of 
these abuses was possible in war 
industries, but the work of years 
in child protection was being sub- 
jected to serious attack. 


CHILD 
WELFARE 


The question of child care of 
working mothers occupied a well- | 
attended sectional meeting — the 
need was already marked in a few 
communities. The emphasis was 
placed on the necessity of adequate 
intake and case-work service, so 
that help could be given to the 
physically unfit mother, or to the 
family in need of such service or 
supplementary income rather than 
child day care. In the organization 
of day nursery services the know- 
ledge and leadership of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, with its 
professional field staff and its ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for this 
purpose, was most helpful. At one 
point I sent up a little prayer of 
hope, thinking of the Toronto 
Welfare Council battling this issue 
at home! 





ARMY 
SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


Perhaps the most swirl- 
ing field of interest was 
that of the new army 
social work services. It appears 
that each overseas unit of the 
-American army takes with it a 
group worker, with recreational 
responsibilities, a psychiatric social 
worker and a_ medical social 
worker; the two latter are women. 
The drain on _ medical social 
workers was marked, and the all- 
too-scanty supply was under a 
furore of attention. As in Canada, 
also, the total supply of workers 
was gravely inadequate, and plans 
were presented for extensive 
federal scholarship aid, and for 


more active recruiting by the 
Schools of Social Work. 

The Conference was of largest 
value in a particular respect. In 
this urgent war period, the new 
federal programs affected every 
hamlet. Workers came from a 
thousand localities, to share their 
mutual experience, and to learn 
first hand from federal representa- 
tives both of present activities and 
probable future moves. This reas- 
surance of common problems, and 
the gearing of their services to the 
national need, was as satisfying 
and inspiring to Americans at New 
Orleans as to Canadians at Mon- 
treal. 





September Welfare 


Off the press September Ist will feature articles on 


q Pioneers in Canadian Community Chest Organization 
A Quarter Century of Service 


q Canadian Employee Chest 
New Development in Co-operative Giving 


q National Agencies and the Chest Movement 
q Labour and Social Work 


Reserve extra copies now. 25c each. 


$2.00 per dozen. $15.00 per 100. 


Subsequent Issues of Welfare will include 


q The New Social Objectives 
By Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director, 


International Labour Office 


q The Christian Church and Post-War Reconstruction, 


By Reverend J. R. Mutchmor, M.A., B.D. ° 


@ Wartime Housing 





















































Family Welfare 





Annual reports, 1941-42, of family 
welfare agencies in Vancouver, 
Regina and Toronto, reveal in- 
creasing responsibilities and an 
ability to meet changing situations. 


On Active Service 


HE Neighborhood Workers’ 
Association of Toronto has 
entitled its annual report 
On Active Service. No more fitting 
title could be chosen. It symbolizes 
the work of all family welfare 
agencies at this time, and compels 
attention to the rapid growth in 
their responsibilities. 

During the past year the Neigh- 
borhood Workers’ Association has 
helped to make constructive plans 
for 3,004 families involving 14,669 
individuals; 1,117 of these families, 
more than one-third of the total, 
involving 6,402 individuals, were 
the families of men enlisted in the 
present war. The annual report of 
the Family Welfare Bureau of 
Greater Vancouver, reveals the 
same story. Last year out of a total 
of 1,993 families receiving service, 
854 or 43% were families of en- 
listed and discharged men, and 
evacuated’ British families. A 
similar growth in_ service to 
soldiers’ families is shown in the 
report of the Regina Welfare 
Bureau. 


The increasing number of in- 
vestigations now being made for 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board, 
the Dependents’ Board of Trus- 
tees and the Auxiliary Services 
Branch, Department of National 
Defence, makes necessary special 
adjustments for voluntary agen- 
cies. Miss Mary McPhedran, 
Executive Secretary, Family Wel- 


fare Bureau of Greater Vancouver, 
states this problem as follows: 


“The social agencies have to be 
on the lookout for two pitfalls in 
accepting the responsibility asked 
of them by Government depart- 
ments and military authorities. 
The staff members may develop 
into expert investigators on points 
of eligibility, and forget to look for 
symptoms of other difficulties. . . . 
The usual case work approach is 
to be sensitive to all difficulties, 
both personal and environmental. 
In our rush to fill in Form D.A.B. 
No. 26, it is easy to forget this 
approach and to touch only those 
points about which questions have 
been asked on the form. 


The second danger is to become 
so obsessed with missionary zeal as 
advocates of the case work 
method, that we give a whole case 
history to people who wish brief 
answers to questions. Steering a 
course between these two danger 
points becomes our task as family 
workers.” 


Pressure of work and frequent 
staff changes make these adjust- 
ments doubly difficult. The smaller 
family agencies deserve particular 
credit for the courageous way in 
which they carry on their work. 
Miss Harriet Selby, Executive 
Secretary, Regina Welfare Bureau, 
sums up the situation in these 


words: Continued on page 27 








HE Depen- 
dents’ Board 
of Trustees, 


when organized to 
administer the De- 
pendents’ Supple- 
mentary Grants 
Fund, faced one of 
the most difficult 
administrative 
tasks in the whole 
field of social wel- 
fare. The Order-in-Council creating 
the Board, invested it with wide 
discretionary powers, but subjected 
it to practically no regulations or 
prescribed policies. Policy-making 
was left to the Board; there were 
no legislative guides. 


work — of 


The new Board was authorized 
to grant supplementary assistance 
in individual cases where the nor- 
mal Dependents’ Allowance was 
found to be inadequate by reason 
of special circumstances. There 
were many who felt that a general 
increase in these allowances was 
necessary to meet rising costs; 
others favoured at least a cost of 
living bonus. The decision to leave 
it to the discretion of a Board to 
consider special cases of hardship 
on an individual basis was a new 
departure, and the Board was 
faced by the challenge of making 
an untried system work and of 
charting a new course for Govern- 
ment in the field of social work. 

Six months is too 


short a period for any 
Board to work out a complete 


PERSONNEL 


The Dependents’ Board of Trustees 
and Family Welfare Services 


In the February-March 1942 
issue, WELFARE presented a 
general outline of the frame- 
the 
Board of Trustees, and indi- 
cated why its creation was 
necessary. Basic material sup- 
plied by the Board itself, 
and comment received from 
social agencies, now enables 
WELFARE to present a more 
detailed picture. 





policy, but certain 
basic facts give a 
clear indication of 
the direction that 
policy will take. 
The Board itself 
inspires confi- 
dence; its members 
are keen, able men 
and women who 
are familiar with 
both military and 
family welfare implications. Great 
care has been taken in the selec- 
tion of personnel to staff key 
executive positions. The Board 
realized from the beginning the 
need for staff members who not 
only knew the intricacies of social 
work problems, but who also 
possessed administrative skill, and 
these have been secured even 
though the scarcity of experienced 
social workers was becoming in- 
creasingly marked. 


Dependents’ 


In the building up of Regional 
Advisory Committees, there has 
been the same emphasis on the 
quality of personnel. To organize 
these committees in over a score 
of places in Canada with each com- 
mittee having from eight to 
eighteen members was, in itself, a 
heavy task. Although in the main 
conforming to a prescribed pat- 
tern, these Regional Advisory 
Committees cannot be standarized 
in detail. Each is affected by local 
conditions, each must of necessity 
adapt itself to fit into the com- 
munity plan. 
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Through these Committees there 
is a great interlocking of responsi- 
bility, for although the Board, 
acting under authority of the 
Minister of National Defence, re- 
tains the power of control over 
the Committees, it is nevertheless 
true that the value of the Board 
depends in no small measure on 
the efficiency of the Regional 
Committees. 

The Chairman of each Regional 
Committee is an outstanding local 
citizen, with a record of com- 
munity service, and the members 
are selected from a cross-section 
of society. In addition to citizens 
prominent for their interest in the 
welfare work of their community, 
the Committee includes representa- 
tives from such Departments and 
organizations as the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, 
the Soldiers’ Settlement of Canada, 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board, 
and Public Welfare Departments. 
Each Committee operates within 
an assigned territory and is not 
confined to the city in which its 
headquarters is established; its 
members are likewise drawn from 
the whole area, so that urban and 
rural experiences are equally 
available. 


A Secretary has also been ap- 
pointed to each Regional Ad- 
visory Committee. In making these 
appointments, the Board has given 
consideration to the appointee’s 
experience in social work, and his 
or her knowledge of the com- 
munity to be served. 


Leading social welfare workers, 
chosen for their knowledge and 
experience as well as for their 





understanding of their own com- 
munity problems, form a Technical 
Advisory Committee attached to 
each Regional Advisory Commit- 
tee. These advisers are at all times 
available for consultation on ques- 
tions affecting the general well- 
being of dependents. Similarly, a 
Technical Advisory Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Board gives expert 
guidance in matters of a technical 
or professional nature. 


No single factor is more out- 
standing in reviewing the work of 
the Board than the insistance in 
securing the services of the best 
people available. It reveals the 
Board’s awareness of the difficult 
nature of the decisions which must 
be made, of the necessity that 
these decisions be based on a sound 
interpretation of the facts under- 
lying each individual situation, 
and of the care which should sur- 
round the distribution of public 
funds. That social workers should 
have been so consistently sought 
to fill positions on the reviewing 
staff and as secretaries of Re- 
gional Committees is a clear recog- 
nition of the contribution which 
social welfare agencies have made 
in serving their communities in 
general, and dependents in par- 
ticular. 

An even greater re- 
cognition was ex- 
tended to the -work 
of social agencies in 
the Board’s efforts to arrange that 
investigations for the Regional 
Committees be carried out 
wherever possible by the recog- 
nized child and family welfare 
agencies, which, incidentally, were 


TIE-INS WITH 
SOCIAL 
AGENCIES 














already handling an_ increasing 
number of cases for the De- 
pendents’ Allowance Board. The 
Department of National Defence 
has amply demonstrated that it 
seeks to assure to our fighting 
forces the best skills in medical 
and nursing services. In a like 
measure, it desires no amateur or 
inadequate service in dealing with 
the personal and social difficulties 
of the dependents at home. The 
Board therefore seeks the services 
of skilled workers who realize that 
the initial investigation or examin- 
ation is only a part of the whole 
problem and that its completion is 
not a dry-as-dust routine matter, 
but must involve an understand- 
ing evaluation of circumstances, 
coupled with a desire to forward 
a recommendation calculated to 
relieve both financial and moral 
strain. 

Owing to the flexibility of the 
regulations and the wide discre- 
tionary powers of the Board, ex- 
perience in making this form of 
enquiry is essential. Herein lies a 
definite opportunity for social 
workers to demonstrate their ac- 
quired skills and techniques. Social 
workers in child and family agen- 
cies have had to make continuous 
adjustments to the new type of 
work which they have been called 
upon to undertake. Military au- 
thorities and government depart- 
ments are accustomed to dealing 
with clear-cut instructions; social 
agencies are interested in develop- 
ing strength within individuals and 
assisting them to solve their own 
problems. These points of view are 
different and social workers have 


to follow a middle road. They can’t 
allow themselves to become expert 
investigators and forget other dif- 
ficulties. Social workers have to 
think through the reasoning be- 
hind the regulations and thus be 
able to help the client understand 
the basis on which decisions are 
made. 


The wisdom of relying on ex- 
perienced social work agencies has 
been amply demonstrated. Many 
of the families involved may al- 
ready be known or may at some 
future date, and it seems logical 
to have the Board’s investigation 
made by an agency which from 
previous experience can determine 
whether there are underlying pro- 
blems which call for continued ser- 
vice from the agency over and 
above that rendered by the Board. 
Both from the point of view of the 
well-being of the family and 
efficient distribution of public 
money, there is a sound case for 
the continuation of the system of 
investigations which the Board has 
established. 


The unrestricted 
p Powers vested in the 
‘ Board marks a new 
departure in the administration of 
public welfare services. For the 
first time, public funds are avail- 
able for people in special need 
without fixed scales of allowances. 
The grants are not to be looked 
upon as another form of “charity”, 
but as the means which the gov- 
ernment has provided for assisting 
dependents whose special need has 
been proven. 


A NEW 
DEPARTUR 


This family case work approach 
approximates more closely to social 
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work practices than any other 
method so far adopted by the gov- 
ernment. The success of the Board 
and of the social agencies co- 
operating with it will in a large 
measure determine the future of 
this type of composite form of 
action. Administration of public 
funds with the responsible Board, 
committees and staff all attached 
to a government department, but 
at the same time presenting com- 
munity points of view and examin- 
ing each individual case on the 
basis of investigations by skilled 
social workers, is an intriguing 
experiment,—one which is certain 
to have far reaching effects on 
welfare administration in the 


future. sa , . 
Financial assistance 


has been granted 
by the Board in 
cases of serious ill- 
ness with attendant heavy medical 
and hospital bills; special educa- 
tional and vocational training re- 
quired by older children; curtail- 
ment, or in some instances, total 
loss of income of a dependent 
mother due to the marriage of her 
son; the large family unit,—that is 
to say, the family in which there 
are more than four children for 
whom the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board provides, — and _ families 
where an increase is required be- 
cause of over-age, incapacitated 
children. In each such case a 
special problem exists, a problem 
definite and different, a problem to 
be carefully studied, evaluated and 
treated in accordance with its own 
peculiar circumstances. 


FINANCIAL 
NEEDS OF 
DEPENDENTS 


It must not be assumed that the 
Department of National Defence, 





through the medium of the De- 
pendents’ Board of Trustees, is 
willing to assume responsibilities 
for the dependents of men serving 
in the forces which, in civilian life, 
would naturally devolve upon 
other members of the family, or 
even upon a Provincial or Munici- 
pal authority. This is not con- 
templated, nor is it desirable; the 
present scale of Dependents’ Al- 
lowances is considered to be 
adequate under normal circum- 
stances, and hence should provide 
for normal expenses — including, 
for example, at least part of 
ordinary medical expenses. At the 
same time, there is clear recogni- 
tion that assistance may be needed 
to meet the sudden strain of ab- 
normal sickness. 

Experience during the first six 
months of the Board’s operation 
has shown that by far the largest 
percentage of requests for assis- 
tance have been based on illness, 
and its attendant family complica- 
tions. This is one more convincing 
proof of the need for adequate 
public provision for health services 
or health insurance. 


Through returns 
ASSISTANCE IN which are now 
MORALE N* coming in to the 
; Council office 


from a_ questionnaire sent out to 
the social agencies at the invita- 
tion of the Special Service Direc- 
torate of the Department of 
National Defence, it is apparent 
that the work of the Dependents’ 
Board of Trustees is having a 
beneficial affect on morale. The 
assistance given is most welcome, 
but equally important is the fact 








that when grants are not permis- 
sible, the careful explanations pre- 
sented by social agencies and by 
the Board itself through its Com- 
mittees allay fear and contribute 
towards an increased feeling of 
confidence. 

The Board is 
doing more than 
meeting financial 
needs. Information is constantly 
being received on a wide range of 
problems affecting family welfare. 
Already the evidence is accumulat- 
ing regarding health needs. When 
a more detailed analysis becomes 
available, there will be a large 
body of evidence pointing up other 
weaknesses in our welfare services 


EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK 





and in community life generally. 
Tie door is constantly open for 
receiving all kinds of detail on 
these problems. The discretionary 
powers of the Board are wide 
enough to enable the best use to 
be made of them in considering 
individual cases. Thus the Board 
is not likely to become static or 
tied down to a narrow routine. The 
organization is such that fresh 
points of view can pass easily from 
the Regional Committees to the 
Board, and from the Board to the 
Committees. From such a set-up, 
much administrative experience 
can be gathered as well as an in- 
timate knowledge of the problems 
of individual families. 


oe 


I say the century on which we are entering—the century that will come out 
of this war—can and must be the century of the common man. Not the century, 
mark you, of the British common man, nor of the French, nor even of the 
American, but of the common man wherever he may be found—Russia, India, 
China and, yes, even Germany and Japan. Those who write the peace must 
think of the whole world. There can be no privileged people. . . . 


In this Great Revolution of the people there were the American revolution 
of 1776, the French revolution of 1792, the Latin-American revolutions of the 
Bolivarian era, the German revolution of 1848, and the Russian revolution of 
1918. Each spoke for the common man in terms of blood on the battlefield. 
Some went to excess. But the significant thing is that the people groped their 


way toward the light. . 


. . The people’s revolution is on the march and the 


devil and all his angels cannot prevail against it. 
—Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States. 


DAY NURSERY PAMPHLET 


During recent weeks many inquiries have been directed to the 
Canadian Welfare Council on problems relating to Day 
Nurseries. To meet these requests a pamphlet is under prepara- 
tion which will give special attention to 
fundamental principles of child care. Mimeographed copies will 
be available by July 25th. Price 15 cents. 












standards, and 














Dominion-Provincial 


Agreement On Day Nurseries 


EDERAL Gov- 
EF ernment 
money is now 
available for Day 
Nursery care. An 
Agreement has re- 
cently been signed 
between the Dom- 
inion Government 
and the Province of Ontario, out- 
lining the conditions which control 
the granting of this financial aid. 
Quebec has under consideration a 
similar plan. 
Day Nursery 
services, under 
the Agreement, will be primarily 
for children whose mothers are en- 
gaged in war industry. But this 
elastic term will be generously 
interpreted. It will include any 
industry engaged partly on war 
orders. Other industries not tech- 
nically on war work but which 
contribute directly to the war 
effort will be included also. Thus 
certain laundries, food processing 
plants, canneries, etc., will come 
within the terms of the Agree- 
ment.Women working in a cafeteria 
in a factory partly on war orders 
are likely to be regarded as work- 
ing in a war industry. 
Moreover, children whose 
mothers are not specifically em- 
ployed in war industry may be ad- 
mitted to nurseries, providing 
their number is not more than 
twenty-five per cent of the total 
in any one nursery, and that there 
are no unfilled applications from 


WAR INDUSTRY 


Day Nursery care for children 
of working mothers is a major 
welfare problem. Plans now 
under way will require con- 
tinuous co-operation between 
Dominion and Provincial of- 
ficials and interested citizens 


in local communities. 





mothers em- 
ployed in war in- 
dustry residing in 
the locality. 

The Province is 
to have charge of 
general adminis- 
tration of all pro- 
jects authorized by 
the Agreement. A Provincial Ad- 

visory Committee is 
PROVINCIAL mandatory. Its 
ADVISORY : ; 
COMMITTEE Membership shall in- 

clude a_ representa- 
tive to be nominated by the Direc- 
tor of National Selective Service 
with the approval of the Dominion 
Minister of Labour, and a repre- 
sentative of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Other 
members may be added as the Pro- 
vince desires. 

The Advisory Committee is to 
keep informed on conditions sur- 
rounding the employment of 
mothers in war industries in the 
Province; to conduct periodic in- 
spections of facilities functioning 
under the terms of the Agreement; 
to report and advise the Province 
generally on questions of policy; to 
make and refuse recommendations 
regarding the numbers of person- 
nel required, and to advise on the 
necessary services for school age 
children. 

The Province shall 
appoint local com- 
mittees where facil- 
ities are operating or about to 
operate. Each local committee shall 


LOCAL 
COMMITTEES 
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include representatives of family 
and child welfare, labour, health 
and educational organizations. 


Their responsibilities include 
general supervision over the oper- 
ations of local day nurseries, the 
collection of pertinent information, 
and reporting to the Provincial 
Committee upon relevant local 
problems. 


No contribution will 
be made by _ the 
Dominion towards the cost of 
establishing or maintaining any 
day nursery until the Minister of 
Labour has approved in writing of 
the proposed plant and equipment. 
They must be suitable for the well- 
being and development of young 
children. Personnel must be ade- 
quate in numbers and training for 
good administration and for safe- 
guarding the welfare, health, edu- 
cational and recreational needs of 
children. A special conference on 
standards was held in Ottawa on 
July 7th, but detail is not avail- 
able at present. 

The Dominion may refuse to 
continue contributions when, in the 
opinion of the Minister of Labour, 
submitted to the Province in 
writing, the standard originally ap- 
proved is not being maintained. 


Facilities and staff of 
EXISTING existing day nurseries, 
FACILITIES 2ursery schools and 
child welfare organiza- 
tions will be used to. the fullest 
advantage providing their 


STANDARDS 


USE OF 


standards, costs and administration 
are approved by the Province and 
the Dominion. This will enable a 
foster day care program to be de- 
veloped where desired by the Pro- 








vince. Expenses where existing 
facilities are used will be worked 
out on a unit cost per day basis. 


Children of working 
mothers in war in- 
dustries who are 
physically and mentaly capable of 
attending school do not come 
within the terms of the Agreement 
for day nursery care except for the 
provision of noonday meals 
through the schools themselves. 
However, when the Provincial Ad- 
visory Committee recommends 
that the number of school age 
children of mothers in war indus- 
try warrants further action, the 
Province may engage a_ properly 
qualified supervisor to supervise 
the activities of these children after 
school hours, on Saturdays, other 
holidays and_ vacation periods. 
Salaries of supervisors and other 
expenses involved such as cost of 
light, heat, extra janitor services, 
etc., will be shareable. 


SCHOOL AGE 
CHILDREN 


The Dominion will pay 
to the Province fifty 
per cent of the net ex- 
penditure, with certain 
exceptions, in establishing and 
operating day nurseries under the 
Agreement. Mothers may be 
charged a flexible rate for the care 
their children receive, and this and 
all other revenue will be deducted 
from the total expenditure before 
arriving at the shareable amount. 


The cost of land and buildings, 
rental of office equipment, cost of 
office supplies and a number of 
other special items are not share- 
able except upon the written ap- 


proval of the Minister of Labour. 
J.E.L. 


BASIS OF 
SHARING 
COSTS 








“Ces enfants, il faut qu’ils 
soient bons, qu’ils soient 
vertueux, qu’ils soient 
beaux, qu’ils soient forts”.* 


Les Garderies d’Enfants 


E SUJET a fait coulé beau- 
coup d’encre ces derniers 
mois. Nos gens  avertis 

voient dans le mouvement des 
femmes vers les emplois de Ilin- 
dustrie, une grave menace a notre 
vie familiale. Et ils ont raison. 
Rien de plus dangereux pour nos 
foyers canadiens que l’absence de 
la mere dont Tl influence _ bien- 
# faisante gouverne cette minuscule 
©@ democratic qu’est la famille. 


Les dossiers de nos oeuvres 
sociales révelent des problemes 
alarmants: indiscipline au sein du 
foyer, négligence souvent coupable 
de la santé morale et physique des 
enfants, augmentation prononcée 
de la criminalité juvénile, et que 
d’autres encore! Il y a les meres 
qui recherchent de l’emploi parce 
que souvent les revenus actuels de 
la famille ne sont: pas suffisants 
pour faire face a la hausse du cout 
de la vie. D’autres ont des motifs 
plus intéressés et seul l’espoir du 
gain les attire. D’autres encore 
poussées par le patriotisme don- 

@. quelques heures de leur temps 
chaque semaine pour se dévouer a 
quelque oeuvre de guerre ou de 
bienfaisance. Nous reconnaissons 
et admirons le dévouement de 
celles qui sacrifient leurs plaisirs 
ou leurs loisirs pour aider les 
bonnes causes. Mais nous ne pou- 


! 





vons les approuver si pour cela. 


elles doivent négliger leurs devoirs 

essentiels. Que dire, par exemple, 

de celles qui abandonnent tout 
*Dr. J. G. Paradis. 








simplement leurs enfants dans une 
salle de cinéma, le jour ow elles 
doivent travailler pour les oeuvres? 
C’est la un patriotisme mal éclairé. 
Le devoir d’une mere, surtout en 
temps de guerre, c’est de voir a 
la sécurité de ses enfants, avant 
d’entreprendre toute autre tache 
qui puisse l’entrainer hors de son 
foyer. C’est la le plus beau geste 
qu’elle puisse faire pour sa patrie, 
geste tres humble que ne pare 
‘aucun éclat et pour lequel elle ne 
sera jamais décorée, mais geste 
tout de méme tres significatif. 

Nous sommes donc en face d’un 
fait: les femmes se dirigeront de 
plus en plus vers l'industrie, non 
seulement vers I’industrie de guerre 
mais aussi vers l’industrie civile, 
puisqu’avant longtemps on prévoit 
que notre réserve de main d’oeuvre 
masculine sera épuisée. Les direc- 
teurs du Service National Sélectif 
ont donné lassurance que tout 
d’abord les femmes célibataires et 
les femmes mariées sans enfants 
seront appelées, et puis que lon 
n’aura recours qu’en dernier ressort 
aux femmes marié@s ayant des en- 
fants. La encore on distinguera: les 
meres de tout jeunes enfants ne 
quitteront leurs foyers que s'il 
existe une trés grave disette de 
main d’oeuvre. Priver nos enfants 
de leurs mamans, c’est la l’une des 
lus douloureuses rancons que 
nous impose notre effort de guerre 
totale. 

Les expériences’ tentées_ en 
Angleterre et méme ici au Canada, 








ont prouvé que laisser de trés 
jeunes enfants entre les mains 
d’adolescentes, de voisines, de 
parentes agées bien intentionnées 
mais tout de méme incapables de 
donner aux enfants les soins et la 
surveillance dont ils ont besoin, 
était pure utopie et n’amenait la 
plupart du temps, que des pro- 
blemes sociaux souvent tres graves. 
On a donc pensé installer la ou la 
chose s’avere nécessaire, des gar- 
deries pour enfants. On n’ambi- 
tionne pas pour cela remplacer 
Yinfluence du foyer; c’est simple- 
ment un moyen terme qui peut 
prévenir des conséquences funestes 
tant pour les enfants que pour les 
familles, et partant, pour le pays 
tout entier. Si forcément, nos en- 
fants doivent étre privés des soins 
maternels, ils seront du moins entre 
bonnes mains. 

Si le gouvernement fédéral, d’ac- 
cord avec les provinces, entend 
s’intéresser a ce probleme des 
garderies pour enfants, il ne s’en 
suit pas que les particuliers doivent 
s’en désinteresser. Ils ont le devoir 
de se renseigner sur la nécessité 
d’une telle organisation dans leur 
milieu; si elle doit étre établie, ils 
doivent voir a ce que lorganisa- 
tion soit tout a fait au point. On 
tendra plutét a°établir des petites 
garderies pouvant accomoder une 
quarantaine d’enfants, plutot que 
de grandes institutions. L’avantage 
de ces petites garderies, c’est qu’on 
peut les multiplier la ou elles sont 
nécessaires dans les grands centres. 
On diminue ainsi les difficultés de 
transport, et les enfants d’un 
méme quartier se trouvent réunis 


sous un méme toit. 





Le personnel des garderies doit 
étre compétent, si on veut qu’une 
telle organisation fonctionne bien. 
Il se compose ordinairement d’in- 
firmiéres, de spécialistes en diété- 
tique et de d’autres personnes com- 
pétentes en puériculture. L’équipe- 
ment nécessaire a la réception des 
enfants, a examen médical, a la 
préparation et a la distribution des 
repas, au repos et a l’amusement 
des enfants doit étre adéquat tout 
comme les locaux de la garderie. 


Dans le province de Québec, les 
garderies seront surtout nécessaires 
dans la région de Montréal et peut- 
étre dans quelques centres indus- 
triels tel St-Jean, Trois-Riviéres, 
etc. Un comité s’est deja mis a 
oeuvre a Montréal et étudie la 
possibilité d’établir des garderies 
afin de satisfaire aux besoins des 
mamans travaillant dans les indus- 
tries montréalaises. I] est 4 espérer 
que d’autres comités de citoyens 
intéressés se formeront dans les 
centres de la province ou se pose 
ce probleme. 


Au moment ot nous allons sous 
presse, nous n’avons pas encore 
sous la main, les détails qui 
régleront l’entente entre le gou- 
vernement fédéral et les provinces 
au sujet de Jl’établissement des 
garderies, de méme que les res- 
ponsabilités des comités provin- 
ciaux et locaux. Espérons toute- 
fois que cette entente tripartite, 
cette participation des représen- 
tants de l’autorité publique et des 
particuliers dans une entreprise 
dont nous désirons tous le succes, 
fonctionnera a la satisfaction de 
tous ceux qui se préoccupent du 
sort de nos enfants. M.H. 
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Facts About 


Unmarried Parenthood 


HE interplay of social factors 
| in Canada under war con- 
ditions will only be under- 
stood when the facts gathered by 
small groups or organizations can 
be compiled and analyzed. The 
effects of the war in the realm of 
unmarried parenthood are the 
subject of both ribald jest and 
serious concern in our communi- 
ties, but very few of the statements 
are based on facts. The people who 
work in the field do come to cer- 
tain conclusions but even these are 
only valid if substantiated by 
figures and correlated with ma- 
terial from other centres. 


This situation prompts the pres- 
entation of some of the statistics 
recently compiled regarding un- 
married parenthood in Ottawa and 
Carleton County in 1941, along 
with some of the observations of 
the workers in the field. The sur- 
vey does not claim to be either 
complete or extensive, but is an 
attempt to add to the sum total 
of knowledge about this problem 
in Canada. 


The situation as seen from the 
point of view of the Children’s 
Aid Society in the City of Ottawa 
and the County of Carleton, would 
seem to be characterized by three 
things. These are briefly: a sub- 
stantial increase over that of pre- 
war days, but not to the extent 
that some people would have us 
believe; an increasing casualness in 
these relationships, with conse- 


The Supervisor of the Unmarried 

Parents’ Department, Children’s Aid 

Society, Ottawa, presents a brief 

summary of a survey carried out 

within his Department during the 
past year. 


A. Murpocu Keira 


quent increased difficulties of 
establishing paternity; and finally, 
a greater ease of financing plans 
for the child, resulting from in- 
creased employment and wages of 
both parents. The chief problem 
confronting the staff over and 
above the increase of work arises 
out of movement of population 
from all parts of Canada to Ot- 
tawa. This concentration of popu- 
lation is causing problems in all 
centres of employment, but Ot- 
tawa’s geographical situation on 
the boundary between Ontario and 
Quebec and the Government’s 
policy of drawing its staff from all 
over the Dominion, emphasizes the 
interprovincial aspect of assistance 
to non-residents. 


The community should not be 
expected either through the Com- 
munity Chest or taxes to assume 
full responsibility for the care of 
the non-resident mother and child. 
This is emphasized by the fact that 
during 1941 the Society averaged 
ten applications for assistance per 
month from non-residents and the 
indications are that the average 
will be fifteen per month during 
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1942. Only forty of this group are 
included in the survey. Through 
co-operation with the Children’s 
Aid Societies in Ontario satisfac- 
tory plans are made for nearly all 
Ontario girls and their children. 
The possibility of making a good 
social plan is very small however 
if Provincial barriers are involved. 
The Provinces which have the 
machinery to handle the situations 
are very willing to co-operate but 
only if the dependents are returned 
to their own territory. This is not 
the result of a desire to avoid 
responsibility, but rather because 
there has not been any form of 
reciprocity arranged for interpro- 
vincial co-operation. This is one of 
the major problems which has been 
complicating all forms of social 
work, and our experience in this 
field substantiates the need of some 
action to be taken to bring about 
reciprocal agreements between the 
provinces. 

In planning this brief survey it 
was decided to use the cases of all 
girls who applied to the agency for 
assistance during the calendar year 
1941 and to whom the Society gave 
complete enough service to be 
able to answer questions about, the 
child and the putative father. The 
survey covers 185 cases and gives 
information as to the religion, age, 
residence and occupation of the 
unmarried mother, the placement 
of the child, the age, occupation, 
and acceptance of responsibility of 
the putative father, as of April 
30th, 1942. Such interesting data 
as mental rating, etc., were not 
recorded due to incompleteness 





of the 
available. 


information which was 


The religious affiliation of the 
mothers was divided almost iden- 
tically with the percentage distri- 
bution of the total population of 
the community. Grouping their 
ages under three heads we find 
under 21 years (78) 42.2%, 21-30 
years (inclusive) (99) 53.5%, and 
over 31 years (8) 4.3%. Informa- 
tion on putative fathers is as fol- 
lows: under 21 years (19) 10.3%, 
21-30 years (inclusive) (100) 
54.1%, over 30 years (43) 23.2%, 
mother promiscuous or unable to 
name putative father, (20) 10.8%, 
and no information (3) 1.6%. The 
twenty girls who were either pro- 
miscuous or could give no informa- 
tion about the child’s father were 
all under 30 years of age and four- 
teen of them were under 21 years 
of age. 


It should be noted that (107) 
57.8% were employed as domes- 
tics, but the percentage of those 
employed as office clerks is steadily 
rising. A group of 20, or 10.8% of 
the girls returned to their own 
provinces, either before or after 
the birth of the child and of the 
rest the children were being cared 
for on April 30th, 1942, as follows: 
Wards of the Society (25) 13.5%, 
applications for wardship (8) 
4.3%, non-wards in Society’s care 
(20) 10.8%, adoption probation 
(11) 5.9%, miscarriages, stillborn, 
died after birth, (12) 6.5%, mother 
assumed responsibility (86) 46.5%, 
not yet born (3) 1.7%. 


Regarding the putative fathers 
of these children (64) 34.6% were 


Continued on page 40 








Recreation in 


a Working World 


E ARE busier people than 
we ever have been. Yet 
few of us are working at 


full life jobs, as our grandparents 
were in pioneer times. We are 
working at specialities—sometimes 
monotonous in their routines, and 
we are working under mental and 
social pressure. There is not the 
drive of the craftsman nor the joy 
of the artist in most of our work, 
nor, because we seldom see the 
final product nor reach the final 
goal, is there the sense that by our 
particular effort, — minute though 
it may be—we are playing a good 
part in a great scheme. 


Because our work is specialized, 
because it is done at high tempo, 
and because our efforts seem ab- 
stract from any social achieve- 
ment, many human needs are not 
being satisfied. These needs must 
not be too long unanswered, there- 
fore recreational programs are of 
special significance in these times. 
Recreation has often 
been described as a 
change, but all changes do not give 
recreation. Changing from highly 
specialized high tempo work, to 
highly specialized high tempo play 
is not recreation—even if one does 
take place in the factory and the 
other in the hills. If recreation is 
dependent on change, it is only on 
change of attitude—changing from 
a work point of view to a play 
point of view. “In reality”, says 
Plant in Personality and the Cul- 
tural Pattern, “recreation should 


ENJOYMENT 


Dr. Mary L. Northway of the Insti- 
tute of Child Study, University of 


Toronto, outlines the major objec- 
tives of progressive recreational 
programs. 





Mary L. Nortuway 


be simply doing what we enjoy 
doing, a release of what we want 
to express. Due to our cultural tra- 
dition what is worth doing is 
worth doing well—the freedom to 
do something for the sake of doing 
it has been pretty well crushed 
out”. It is sometimes questionable 
whether we know how to play; or 
whether our so-called recreational 
agencies know how to help us 
play. We take our play too 
seriously. 

We who supervise recreation al- 
ways want to teach; to lead the 
child—not to enjoy building with 
hammer and nails, but to build 
chairs and book-cases properly, to 
allow the woman not the fun of 
sitting chatting, but to learn how 
to participate in club business 
properly. In other words, we don’t 
know how not to work. In no place 
has this been better illustrated 
than in the summer camp—the 
place where boys and girls have a 
so-ealled summer holiday. It is 
amazing how few children one sees 
lying under a tree simply reading 
a non-educational book; it is 
amazing how few little boys spend 
an afternoon watching the frogs 
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and tadpoles in a weedy pond— 
(if they are, it is probably be- 
cause they must learn the names of 
the different species so that their 
team will do better than Joe’s in 
the nature study contest.) And it 
is astonishing when one asks a 
child or an adult why he is paint- 
ing a boat, or looking at the clouds, 
how seldom one gets an answer 
“because I like to”. We have be- 
come ashamed to admit we are 
doing what we are because we like 
to. Yet this enjoyment—this re- 
lease of energy from the achieve- 
ment into the activity itself should 
be the centre of recreational pro- 
cedures. 

With the de- 
crease of pressure 
towards achievement as the centre 
of recreational life, there is also 
the need for recreation to provide 
something of the fullness of life. 
While our grandparents could live 
largely by their own efforts, in 
order to eat we must call on the 
butcher, the baker, the vegetable 
grower, the peanut vendor, the 
“soda jerker”, each a specialist, to 
satisfy our needs. In order to have 
shelter and heat we must summon 
the coal man, the city water works 
department, the plumber, the 
electrician. Our daily amusements 
are no longer fulfilled by our own 
efforts to sing, to play the mouth- 
organ or talk, we are dependent 
on the radio specialist, the Holly- 
wood star, or the professional en- 
tertainer. 


SELF-RELIANCE 


Surely in our recreation we 
should have opportunity to regain 
that basic sense of self-reliance— 
that we can live and enjoy it 


largely by our own efforts. This is 
why the camping holiday in which 
one’s own needs and fun are satis- 
fied largely by one’s own efforts 
has particular importance. This is 
a basic value of the camp, pro- 
vided of course that what is named 
camping is not in fact a form of 
superorganized activity — with 
every minute of the day filled with 
fully planned, worthwhile activity. 
Camping, hiking trips, bicycle ex- 
peditions all offer values which we 
have rarely utilized sufficiently. 


SOCIAL The individual’s effort in 
WORTH reat industrial under- 
takings lacks much direct social 
significance. If he is to be re- 
created, he must find again his 
sense of social worth. He must 
have opportunity to be of a group 
by whom he is accepted—not for 
what he achieves, not for what 
effort he puts out, but simply for 
himself and what he is. For some 
children the greatest shock of their 
lives is to find that people like 
them—not because they do well in 
school, not because they are the 
best swimmers, not because they 
are continually taking responsi- 
bility, but because “They are nice 
because they’re them”. And many 
adults have never experienced this 
shock. For them social value—if it 
is theirs at all—is based only on 
what they have, or what they can 
do, rather than on what they are. 


Social status for many years was 
based on the props of wealth and 
social position; it has more recent- 
ly in our schools, our character- 
building groups and our industries, 
come to be based on our achieve- 
ments. This basis is, too, a prop— 








for we all cannot achieve equally 
and our particular forms of 
achievement may some day be no 
longer needed. Therefore in re- 
creation we would be well advised 
to emphasize the only form of 
security which is not a prop—a 
sense of self-worth on which 
Johnny or Mary and Mrs. Jones 
are accepted as part of the group, 
not because one comes first in 
arithmetic, one is the best ball 
player and one makes the finest 
quilts in the country, but simply 
because they are all people—and 
all people are valuable. If their 
own particular interests, desires, 
goals and potentialities can be 
realized in the group and expressed 
through it, they no longer are cogs 
in a machine, but confident per- 
sons in a society. 


It seems that as we 
pen neil become industrial- 

ized, as we live more 
and more by laws of government 
and orders of the nation, that there 
will be an increasing effort to 
organize recreation. This has hap- 
pened in the United States, and 
through supervised camps, super- 
vised playgrounds, vacation 
schools, children’s centres, adult 
recreation centres, it is happening 
here. The clock does not turn 
back; we cannot return to the 
simple village green and the re- 
creation of the fowl supper and 
village concert—admirable as these 
things are. We are going to find 
more and more organization in re- 
creation. This will inevitably have 
certain values—more people - will 
obtain recreation, and better physi- 
cal facilities will be attained. 





It also holds certain potential 
dangers—the danger that when- 
ever we organize people, we want 
them to achieve; that we want 
them to participate in a great 
many things—for an annual report 
that stated “95% of our clientele 
merely enjoyed themselves” would 
look very strange. But these dan- 
gers may be avoided. They will be 
avoided if we emphasize the aims 
and the possibilities of recreation. 
If we plan not in terms of activity, 
in terms of achievement, or in 
terms of success, but rather in 
terms of the strength which comes 
through enjoyment rather than 
achievement, through fullness of 
life experience rather than efficient 
specialization, through realization 
of the worth that is in one rather 
than that which is dependent on 
one’s skills, recreation can be a 
magnificent enterprise in develop- 
ing human personality. 


If a recreational program of this 
kind is developed, our leaders for 
it must possess one tremendous 
skill—and one which the accom- 
plished, well-trained leader finds 
hard to acquire—the skill of 
“knowing how to do no more than 
provide the opportunity for others 
to do what they desire”. For it is 
through doing what we desire for 
a little while, without pressure, 
without effort to succeed, without 
need for keeping up our status 
gained from our accomplishments, 
that we find ourselves. In other 
words, when we cast away our 
work roles, when we dispense with 
our social selves and remove our 
cultural masks, we ourselves as 
human people are truly re-created. 


In a later issue WELFARE will pre- 
sent a detailed analysis of problems 
arising from this questionnaire. 


Social Agencies Consider 
Health Insurance Questionnaire 


HE Department of Pensions 
and National Health has set 
up a committee of interde- 
partmental representatives under 
the chairmanship of Dr. J. J. 
Heagerty to study the means by 
which assistance from the Federal 
Government might be given to the 
provinces in various public health 
activities including health _ in- 
surance. Dr. Heagerty has _ re- 
quested several organizations to 
set up advisory committees which 
will be in a position to advise him 
and his committee on the point of 
view of their respective members. 
An arrangement has been worked 
out with the Canadian Welfare 
Council and the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Social Workers for a joint 
committee to represent the point 
of view of social welfare generally. 
The personnel of this committee is 
as follows: Representing the 
Canadian Welfare Council, — Mr. 
G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Dr. Stuart 
Jaffary, Toronto, Mr. Kenneth 
Wilson, Ottawa, Reverend J. R. 
Mutchmor, Toronto, Mr. Philip S. 
Fisher, Montreal, and Dr. George 
F. Davidson, Ottawa: Represent- 
ing the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers,—Miss Joy Maines, 
Ottawa, Miss Agnes Roy, Ottawa, 
Miss Hazeldine Bishop, Montreal, 
and Mrs. M. Jeffrey, Toronto. 
This committee has distributed 
250 copies of a questionnaire pro- 
vided by Dr. Heagerty, with the 


Canadian Association of Social 
Workers distributing 100 copies to 
its professional membership, and 
the Canadian Welfare Council dis- 
tributing 150 copies to board 
members and agency groups. 


Returns to date indicate that 
board members and professional 
social workers alike are unani- 
mous in stressing the importance 
of having preventive medicine as 
an integral part of any health 
insurance plan. To further such 
a program, they would support 
the principle of new and _ in- 
creased subventions from _ public 
funds for a wide range of preven- 
tive measures in the public health 
field. Eighty-five percent of the 
replies are in favour of the princi- 
ple of compulsory health measures. 


On questions affecting adminis- 


trative detail and _ organization, 
there is evident a wide variation 
in opinion. Before health  in- 
surance is adopted in Canada, such 
problems require detailed study on 
the part of interested groups. The 
questionnaire can therefore fulfill 
a twofold purpose. It places before 
the Department of Pensions and 
National Health the general out- 
look and approach of social agen- 
cies with respect to health grants 
and health insurance, and it under- 
lines the fact that they should 
devote particular study to a wide 
range of administrative problems. 


J.E.L. 





Public Health Highlights 


ID you ever go to a three 
D ring circus when you were 

a child, and become dizzy 
trying to watch what was happen- 
ing in three places at the same 
time? The Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Public Health Associa- 
tion, held in Toronto recently was 
reminiscent of that feat. 

In one ring, experts discussed 
the “Effect on Community Health 
of Employment of Parents for War 
Purposes”, while at the same time 
in another ring “New Horizons in 
the Problem of Infantile Mor- 
tality” were surveyed, and Sher- 
lock Holmes’ methods were used 
in the “Detection of Tuberculosis 
in School Teachers in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec”. “Revisions of 
the Venereal Disease Prevention 
Act and Their Effect on the 
M.O.H.”, competed for one’s at- 
tention with the “Statistical Study 
of Maternal and Infant Mortality”. 
And how to hear about “Diph- 
theria in Nova Scotia” when in 
the Public Health Education ring 
all were being galvanized into ab- 
sorbed attention by the remark 
that the public is not interested in 
health, but merely afraid of ill- 
ness? 

However, each afternoon there 
was a “Main Show” where one 
learned of such things as immuniz- 
ing the R.C.A.F., preventability of 
gonorrhoea and the favourable 
reactions of American investiga- 
tors to Sister Kenny’s new 
poliomyelitis treatment. Most of 


Highlights of the Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian 
Public Health Association 
at Toronto, June 1-8, 1942. 


these addresses will eventually be 
recorded in the Canadian Public 
Health Journal but following are 
a few highlights. 

Increasing organization for 
health was the demand of the 
President, who stated that sick- 
ness cost over 50 times more in 
work days lost than strikes, yet 
both government and public ap- 
pear much more concerned over a 
walkout or sit-down strike than 
they do over the forced lie-down 
strike of the ill and injured. He 
advocated extension of com- 
munity health services into all in- 
dustrial plants and communities 
possessing none, suggesting pooling 
of resources with neighbouring 
areas when hampered by lack of 
funds or personnel. Creation of 
public opinion which would de- 
mand a national health policy 
based on the conviction that the 
post-war health of Canada depends 
on planned action now was essen- 
tial. 

A British Columbia speaker 
stated that gonorrhoea is _pre- 
ventable and that the known suf- 
ferer from this disease is the key 
to its control. For the patient, he 
asked for a more humane, less 
prejudiced attitude as one method 
of obtaining greater co-operation. 
He revealed that 40% of 704 male 
Vancouver clinic patients were in- 
fected by prostitutes, and that in 
many communities a farcical medi- 
cal inspection was obtained. He 
urged the setting up of a Federal 








Division of Venereal Disease Con- 
trol with adequate budget and 
expert personnel, and that com- 
mercialized prostitution be sup- 
pressed wherever it appeared. By 
doing these things, by adandoning 
moral prejudice and by treating 
the problem on a sound health 
basis. as merely another com- 
municable disease, both gonorrhoea 
and syphilis can be controlled. 

Nutrition as usual was a lively 
subject of discussion and formed 
a goodly part of the absorbing 
morning spent on a study of the 
effect on the home of working 
parents. More than one speaker 
favoured a Canadian adaptation 
of the British restaurant where all 
can obtain nutritious meals at a 
low price. Only 15% of war 
workers choose nutritious lunches. 
The subtle art of improving these 
was embodied in the hint, “Make it 
hard to get the foods they should 
not eat and easy to get those they 
need.” 








The Public Health Education 
Section was either as one person 
put it, “Provocatively inspired or 
inspirationally provoked” at the 
statement that the public is not 
interested in health and that mere 
health knowledge is not enough. 
Health must be practised—a result 
which arises only from a real 
interest in health. In order to gain 
this, health education must be 
based on matters which do appeal 
to the public, namely, fear of ill- 
ness; profit—when the health offi- 
cers of a certain American city 
proved that curing tuberculosis 
cost more than preventing it, they 
were promptly voted enough 
money for an all-out prevention 
program; glamour—emphasize the 
beauty and attractiveness of good 
teeth rather than the fact that 
clean teeth mean less decay; style 
—the reason women no _ longer 
wear wasp-waist corsets is not 
even remotely connected with any 
health program! E.B.P. 
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die the background problems of peace and employment are the minimum 
standards we need to establish. In a book shortly to be published under the title 
Goals for America, Stuart Chase calls food, clothing, shelter, health service 
(including recreation) and education the Big Five among standards, and declares 
that in post-war America, definite allotments of all these five essentials can and 
should be guaranteed to every citizen. . . . We may need to leave to economists 
the large problems of government involved in this vast program, firmly 

believing that they can be solved, but let us play our own important part. 

Social workers know more than any other group in America about the actual 
effects upon individuals and families of inadequacies in the Big Five. To us, 

















they are not statistical averages; they are sick and suffering people. Social work 
can carry its attack into this sector of post-war planning with a full and 
intimate knowledge of conditions as they do exist, and with a personnel trained 
in meeting these conditions. We need to guide the more theoretical planners 
with our practical experience. 

—Shelby M. Harrison, General Director, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Case W ork 


For a Nation 


in charge of the Social Work 

in the Peiping Union Medical 
College Hospital in Peiping, China, 
helping the patients solve their 
many personal problems, trying to 
adjust people to a world that was 
more and more continuously 
crumbling from under their feet 
and being bombed away. Finally I 
got the feeling that we were 
putting on patches and doing 
nothing to help build the new 
fabric. 


Fi ALMOsT twenty years I was 


This new fabric—the new China 
that had to live in the world of 
mechanized industrialization—was 
in the process of creation. Where 
other countries had centuries for 
the process, the Chinese were being 
asked by pressure of the world to 
jump from six milleniums of highly 
developed agrarian culture right 
into the machine age. This was re- 
flected in the thinking of the 
people and their personal problems 
as well as the national problems. 
When talking with a patient I often 
had the feeling that he was swing- 
ing in mid-air between the cen- 
turies and had no hold on any, and 
when talking with a normal person 
there was always the fascination of 
trying to judge from his conversa- 
tion which century-layer he was in 
at that moment. 





Miss Pruitt is a representative frum 
China and a member of the staff of 
the American Committee in Aid of 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, New 
York City. From personal experience 
she describes Chinese Cooperatives. 


WORK TOGETHER 


Ipa Pruitt 


One summer I travelled through 
the great central plain of China. 
It is some of the most lived in 
country in the world. The great 
“hero mounds”, graves of kings 
and emperors of the dynasties that 
flourished a thousand and two 
thousand years ago, were in the 
midst of fields of corn and millet 
in which men tilled in the same 
way as they did on the stone fres- 
coes dug out of those very mounds. 
From the buried city of four 
thousand years ago are dug up the 
bowls and bronzes which show such 
a high degree of development that 
it is certain two thousand years of 
civilized life had already existed. 


One of the strengths of China 
has been that, developing around 
this great central plain, with no 
disruption of her life as a people, 
she has become a reservoir of all 
the cultures and modes of thought 
that have been brought into the 
country by the absorption of the 
various outside barbarian countries, 
as well as those she has developed 
herself. 


Six milleniums of unbroken farm 
life made the family the dominant 
structure. The ethics of the five 
human relationships was the code 
by which they lived and it still 
dominates the basic layer from 
which actions governed by emo- 


tions spring. Their businesses, their 
small handicraft industries were 
small groups of men and women 
working together. These groups 
were often loosely held together by 
guilds. Their essential government 
was the group of village elders, 
selected by the people of the village 
and settling all matters but the 
gravest criminal cases. There was 
an essential social democracy and 
political democracy at the village 
level. 

There was a place in the old 
Chinese economy and thinking for 
everyone. The child as he grew up 
took on small tasks, working with 
the men out on the farms and*in 
the shops, and so learned from 
being with others the pattern of 
life, and made his ever increasing 
contribution as his powers in- 


creased. The men or women, as 
their physical powers flagged, were 
given less and less arduous duties 


but had their contributions to 
make to the general scheme. This, 
like all generalizations had its ex- 
ception, but it did not negate the 
fact that the system provided 
work, human relationship, and sa- 
tisfaction for the majority. To see 
the new industrial system discard 
those who had still a portion of 
their powers and most of their 
humanity still intact was one of the 
tragedies of the new system. 


For the first time in the history 
of the world the industrial revo- 
lution put within the power of 
man the control of pestilences, a 
guarantee of food for everyone, and 
goods enough for all. Could there 
be found systems for distributing 
these benefits to all, do away with 


the crashing destructions, the mass 
murders, the stupendous human 
suffering attendant on the grabbing 
and seizing of these benefits which 
had been available only to a few 
and limited in quantity? We, the 
social workers hoped, during those 
years between the two great wars, 
that the world was working out 
such a system or integration of 
systems. 


Then came the Japanese seizure 
of Manchuria, Jehol, Chahar, 
Suiyan, part of Chahar and on 
July 7th, 1937 the battle of Marco 
Polo Bridge. From individuals try- 
ing to adjust to the changing con- 
ditions of their own country, my 
friends the patients, became pawns 
and then serfs of the New Order 
in East Asia. Millions of them and 
their countrymen moved in a great 
trek across the hills and plains to 
free China, which was agricultural 
and had no need for them. 


In Shanghai I saw them sitting 
in refugee camps fel after a fashion 
and housed after a fashion but dis- 
integrating as human beings, with 
nothing for their minds and hands 
to do. In Shanghai I saw the 
jagged ruins of what had been 
seventy per cent of China’s small 
but growing modern industry and 
knew that the giant farming hinter- 
land would lack essential goods, 
unless they were willing to buy 
from the enemy or could think of 
a way to manufacture them inside 


China. 


I had heard of the Chinese In- | 
dustrial Cooperatives, attended 
some of the secret meetings of 
their Shanghai Committee and my 
social worker’s mind clicked: 


“~ 















Patient: China. 
Social Problems: 


1. Famine of manufactured goods 
due to loss of 90% of modern 
industry and inadequacy of old 
handicrafts to take on the load. 

2. Loss of people’s morale who 
have no goods to live on and 
fight with. 

3. Fifty million men, women and 
children, skilled workers, stu- 
dents, shop keepers, towns- 
people, driven from their homes 
into an agricultural country 
that did not want them. 


Social Plan: Thousands of small 
industries scattered all through 
the country to make out of local 
raw material the things people and 
soldiers needed, and to have them 
made by the refugees and the dis- 
possessed, and to have these small 
industries owned by the people 
themselves, run on cooperative 
principles. 

Small workshops so they could 
be housed in temples, mat sheds, 
loess caves and farm dwellings; 
small so that they could be moved 
away from the enemy advance; 
small so they could buy raw 
materials and sell finished pro- 
ducts with the minimum of trans- 
portation, and small so that the 
human values could be preserved; 
cooperatively owned so that the 
men and women who worked and 
produced should own their shops 
and have a stake in defending their 
country and a part in building 
the new democracy. 

Determined to find out about 
these industrial cooperatives I de- 
cided to see them for myself. With 
a group of Red Cross workers I 
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travelled down the coast from 
Shanghai to one of the small ports 
that was still in Chinese hands. 
We were in a river boat because 
the coastal steamers had been sunk 
to make booms to keep out the 
Japanese. The Red Cross workers 
were to be in China for six months. 
I might find the industrial cooper- 
atives in that time or I might not. 
On the sixth day, as we waited in 
the home of a friend for the night 
train (we were too near the 
Japanese lines for the trains there 
to run by day) that would take us 
west, Rewi Alley walked into the 
house. He might have been in any 
one of eighteen provinces. I had 
heard of Rewi Alley. I knew that 
the plan for the Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives had grown out of his 
mind and experience in collabora- 
tion with Edgar Snow and his wife, 
Nym Wales and a group of 
Chinese engineers, bankers, co- 
operators and social workers. When 
he told me that there was a part 
for me to play in the working out 
of the dreams that were beginning 
to materialize (December 1938) I 
saw that there was nothing for me 
to do but join in the work. 

For four days as we travelled 
back to the port Rewi Alley told 
me the story of the first months of 
what is now an epic; of how the 
plan was taken to Hankow and 
presented to Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek and Dr. H. H. Kung, the 
Minister of Finance by the British 
Ambassador Sir Archibald Clark- 
Kerr, of how Dr. Kung had become 
the first President of the Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives. He told 
of sending out engineers and co- 





operators, two and two to start the 
new centers of work. He told 
stories of the refugees and the dis- 
possessed—of machinery disman- 
tled and sent up the rivers and 
across the mountains and of the 
great needs of the new movement 
for machinery, raw materials, tech- 
nicians, engineers and capital. 


China’s raw materials had never 
been developed. There is a wealth 
of minerals under the ground the 
half-starved peasants tilled. There 
were technical problems to be 
solved. Raw materials were waiting 
for the scientist to assay and the 
technician to process. 

There were people to do the 
work. There was the master printer 
from the east coast of China who, 
bombed out of his home and shop 
had taken his seven workmen and 
their families across parts of four 
provinces, and was now, with these 
seven workmen and some of the 
local people, running a cooperative 
printing shop that services several 
counties. There were the mill 
women of Hankow evacuated at 
the expense of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek when it was evident that 
Hankow must fall. Now they live 
and do their spinning and weaving 
in their loess caves, stopping when 
they please to feed the babies, 
cooking meals for themselves and 
their husbands working in neigh- 
boring cooperatives, and earn more 
than they had in the big mills and 
do it at their own time and rhythm. 

There were leaders, Frank Lem in 
the southeast, rescuing machinery 
from the path of the advancing 
Japanese, dodging bullets; a little 
Cantonese, educated in America 








who had been the first Chinese to 
get an engineer’s job in the Shang- 
hai Power Plant. Lu Kwang-mien, 
a big northeasterner, trained in co- 
operatives in England and Den- 
mark, who had gone to a frontier 
city at the end of the Lung Hai 
railroad and in that melting pot of 
refugees was building the basis of 
a new industry. 


During those four days of travel 
I got to know Rewi Alley himself, 
one of the most remarkable men of 
this world. Born in New Zealand, 
he left college at the age of seven- 
teen to enter the first World War. 
He came out four years later with 
a military medal and a pair of 
crutches, Six years on a sheep farm. 
in New Zealand gave him back his 
health but could not hold him. He 
heard that things were happening 
in China and went to see. For fif- 
teen years he lived in Shanghai 
where he became inspector of fac- 
tories for the Shanghai Municipal 
Council trying to get the factories 
to observe the laws that were on 
the government books in Nanking. 
He saw the wickedness of herding 
people in industrial barracks, where 
they worked, ate and slept behind 
barred gates, and got out to see 
their families perhaps once a 
month; of working days fourteen to 
eighteen hours long. He saw the 
sin of letting the machine rule the 
man. 


Rewi Alley sent me back to 
Shanghai.to take the secret com- 
mittee a report of what had been 
accomplished since the first indus- 
trial cooperative unit was started 
in September 1938. He asked me 
to go to Hongkong, then the main 




















gateway to free China to establish 
an office and then to go to America 
and tell the American people about 
this great effort of the people of 
China. 

The office in Hongkong esta- 
blished, I flew to Chungking, the 
war-time capital to see more of the 
industrial cooperatives, and then I 
took an eight day truck. ride into 
Kiangsi Province. In a mat shed 
on the banks of the Yangtse River 
a cooperative made absorbent cot- 
ton for the hospitals out of linen 
fibres because linen was cheaper in 
that area than cotton. On the bank 
of a small river a machine shop 
operated in a farm house, a group 
of boats always moored below to 
take away the machinery should 
the Japanese come too near. I saw 
men and women spinning, weaving, 
dyeing cloth, cutting and stitching 
it into uniforms. I saw them tan 
hides and cut the leather into shoes 
and boots and gun holsters for the 
army. I saw them printing the 
books and daily papers the Chinese 





ON ACTIVE SERVICE... 


“The work is getting beyond the 
ability of two workers, and if the 
quality is to be kept up, con- 
sideration of the need for addi- 
tional staff must soon be faced. 
We cannot think of cutting down 
in our work, for more and more 
we must realize the need for keep- 
ing the home front strong. We 
must care for those at home in 
order that the problem of re- 
habilitation and adjustment after 
the war may be somewhat lighter, 
and that the men overseas now 
may be assured that there are 








count essentials of their lives. I 
saw the beginning of the labora- 
tories that were to help in the de- 
velopment of the raw materials. I 
saw the schools being started in all 
the headquarters and some of the 
depots to train young men and 
women to be leaders and organizers 
and technicians and mechanics. 
Now, three and a half years after 
they started, there are two 
thousand four hundred of these 
small cooperative industries. They 
are making over five hundred kinds 
of goods, representing over two 
hundred trades. Textiles and ma- 
chine shops are the main essen- 
tials. There are about fifty 
thousand member workers. Count- 
ing apprentices, family members 
and those who supply the raw 
materials, it is estimated that a 
million men, women and children 
are supported by this movement. 
The Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives are not only helping to win 
this war, they are also laying the 
foundations for a real peace. 


Continued from page 5 


people at home guiding their loved 
ones greater strength. 

Family case work service is 
needed more now than ever be- 
fore. There is an increasing serious- 
ness in family problems which 
make greater demands on workers’ 
skills. But there is a growing public 
confidence in family welfare agen- 
cies. This is an indication that 


more and more people appreciate 
the nature of a service which is 
primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment of emotional security in 
J.E.L. 


every phase of family life. 












Five Canadian cities 
conducted spring 
campaigns, four joint- 
ly with the Red 
Cross. Their total ob- 
amounted to $808,800; 


jectives 
the total pledged was $936,667, an 
oversubscription of 15.8%. Here 
are the details. 


Oshawa collected $119,667, 
which was 157.4% of its objective 
of $76,000. The surplus, $43,667, 
will be disbursed to the War Ser- 
vices—Canadian Red Cross, Navy 
League and Citizens’ Committee 
for Assisting Troops in Training. 
The nine Home Service agencies 
received a total of $14,000. 

Calgary went out for $205,000 
and got it. The Home Services’ 
share, to finance sixteen agencies, 
was $80,000. The Red Cross re- 
$125,000 from the 1942 
spring campaign, and, in addition, 
Calgary over to them 
$45,000, the surplus of previous 
appeals. Calgary Red Cross has 
been given some 36% above the 
amounts requested. 

The Montreal Federation of 
French Charities collected $513,- 
000, 116% of their objective, 
$441,500. This was an all-time high 
since the founding of the Federa- 
tion in 1933 and will finance ex- 
clusively the Federation’s twenty- 
two member agencies. 


ceived 


turned 


The News is Good 


Peterborough’s 


Community 
Fund and Red Cross campaign 
went beyond its objective by over 
$10,000. While $60,000 was their 


goal, the total will be nearer 
$72,000. The oversubscription will 
go to the Red Cross, and will be 
used partly to provide suitable 
quarters for the new blood donors’ 
clinic opened recently. 


Brandon, Manitoba is now 
18,000 in population and is a major 
military centre. The Chest and Red 
Cross asked for $26,300 and col- 
lected $27,000. As would be ex- 
pected, their social agencies are 
carrying a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of war services. They report 
that 44,000 soldiers and airmen 
used the plant of the Y.M.C.A. 
last year; and the Y.W.C.A. has 
doubled its staff that they may 
assist soldiers’ wives and carry on 
other necessary war services. 


These indicate that 
Canadians appreciate the value of 
social services in war time and are 
willing to pay for them. 


successes 


* * * 

The Victory Loan drive, coming 
in October, will force the fall 
Chest campaigns back for the most 
part into the latter half of Sep- 
tember. United campaigns of the 
big national agencies — Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., and Salvation Army— 
with the Chests and Federations 
in several cities are being planned. 


E.G. 


































































































A Community Program 
for Study and Action 


Mr. David Smith is Director of the Community Life Training 
Institute, Barrie, Ontario. This organization is a rural extension 
service sponsored by the Department of University Extension, - 
University of Toronto, and the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. A great part of Mr. Smith’s work is concentrated in 
Simcoe, one of the largest counties in Ontario, with an area of 
approximately 1,800 square miles, and a population of over 80,000. 


In this article, he describes the co-operative efforts of his own 
and other organizations to grapple intelligently with down-to-earth 
problems which touch so intimately the lives of our farm people. 


EOPLE can and will solve their 
P own problems. Take the case 
of the people in New Lowell, 
in Simcoe County. They have all 
the problems that most farm 
people have, but two of these 
problems interested them particu- 
larly. Some of the sandy soils ad- 
joining the community were be- 
ginning to drift; there was a genu- 
ine soil problem. The other pro- 
blem was transportation of high 
school students to school. Either 
the children must live away from 
home, or travel early and late by 
train, or their parents must pay an 
exorbitant rate to a private bus. 
During the past two winters, the 
people of New Lowell have been 
meeting once a month to hear 
speakers on _ various subjects. 
There have been four talks on 
soils and soil building including 
one special meeting to which one 
of the outstanding soil chemists in 
North America came. Soil tests are 
being made, and special field work 
undertaken by experts invited in 
to help. New Lowell has set out on 
a long-term soil building program. 
One or two meetings were spent 
also in discussing education and 
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area boards and transportation of 
secondary school pupils. But noth- 
ing was done the first year. The 
next year, the Public School In- 
spector spoke to special meetings 
twice. At the second meeting a 
petition asking the Township 
Council to create an Area Board 
between two sections was adopted 
and signed. In two weeks the by- 
law was passed and the Area 
Board formed. After two years of 
work and study and discussion the 
transportation problem has been 
met. 


The meetings held in New 
Lowell during the past two win- 
ters were organized under the 
Community Program for Study 
and Action. Similar meetings were 
held in thirty-two communities 
throughout Simcoe County this 
past winter. The Community 
Meetings are held once a month 
with a special speaker who deals 
with a particular topic. Then 
during the following four weeks 
the people of the community 
divide into study groups. They use 
the information given at the Com- 











munity Meeting plus specially pre- 
pared material and questions that 
are distributed there. Most com- 
munities have five or six meetings 
during the winter. They select 
the topic for study according to 
their interest. New Lowell selected 
Soils and Education because they 
felt these problems pressing. They 
also had talks on Marketing, the 
Federation of Agriculture, the 
Municipal Doctor System, and 
Weed Control. 

This Community 
Program for 
Study and Action 
is a co-operative program in every 
respect. In the local community it 
is sponsored and financed by the 
local school boards but is under 
the direction of the Federation of 
Agriculture, the all-community or- 
ganization of farm people. At the 
county level it is a co-operative 
program between the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of 
Education, the Community Life 
Training Institute, and the County 
Federation of Agriculture. This 
means that the County Federation 
of Agriculture commended this 
educational program to all its Com- 
munity Branches throughout the 
County. Actually the suggested 
program of studies was drafted by 
the Program Committee of the 
Federation of Agriculture. The 
Agricultural Representatives (we 
have two in Simcoe County) direct 
the study progrum along agricul- 
tural lines such as livestock, soils, 
crops, marketing, etc., leading in 
discussion themselves or appoint- 
ing practical farmers in the area to 


A CO-OPERATIVE 
PROGRAM 











take special topics. The director of 
the Community Life Training In- 
stitute is secretary of the whole 
program and secretary of the 
Federation of Agriculture, and is 
responsible for directing the social 
studies, such as health, education, 
community co-operation, credit 
unions, etc. Public School Inspec- 
tors give every encouragement to 
the program and to the school 
boards in taking it up and act in 
an advisory capacity at all times. 


Pete coach ce era. 
ACTIVE GROUPS 

completely fused 
with most other activities in the 
county. It is, as a matter of fact, 
the educational side of the drive 
towards organization of the farmers 
in the Federation of Agriculture. 
Two facts make this clear. Study 
groups are asked to report their 
meetings to the county secretary 
at Barrie, the county town. The 
report forms provided are called 
“Federation of Agriculture Study 
Group Reports”. The Federation 
believes that only through educa- 
tion can the farmers solve their 
problems and it is_ therefore 
greatly concerned to use this edu- 
cational program for the objects 
of the Federation. The second fact 
is the Fieldmen Committee. This 
Committee was appointed by the 
Federation to assist in the growth 
of the Federation within the 
county. Most of the time of this 
group of six young farmers scat- 
tered throught the county is spent 
organizing and maintaining the 
community meetings and study 
groups. They are paid for their 
work by the Federation. 

















Another example of the degree 
to which the educational work is 
fused with other activities is 
shown in the work of the County 
Agricultural War Production Com- 
mittee. This Committee was 
formed by joint action of the 
Agricultural Committee of the 
County Council and the County 
Federation of Agriculture. Its sec- 
retary is the secretary of the Com- 
munity Program for Study and 
Action. The study groups organ- 
ized in this program were made the 
basis of the most effective work 
done by any County Agricultural 
War Production Committee. The 
work of the Committee was 
publicized through the community 
meetings and special talks desired 
by the War Production Committee 
were made part of the general edu- 
cational program. 


The Women’s Institutes have 
also played a part in the whole 
development. It just happens that 
Simcoe County is also an Area 
Convention in the Women’s Insti- 
tute and county projects can be 
planned by the Area Executive. 
Last year the County Executive 
appointed a special committee on 
Community Health. A program 
was mapped out and promoted 
throughout the county. At the 
suggestion of the County Con- 
venor of the Committee, the 
Federation of Agriculture also 
adopted the program and _ sup- 
ported the Institutes in their work. 
In this way the Federation of Agri- 
culture and the Women’s Institute 
co-operate in the health program 
and this again finds a place within 








the Community Program for Study 
and Action in each community. 


This integration of an educational 
program with all the worthwhile 
activities in the county is as it 
should be. Dynamic energy is 
being released in this educational 
work and it is moving forward on 
several fronts at once. The people 
make no distinctions and they are 
right. There aren’t any. There is a 
spirit abroad, eager, confident, de- 
termined, and it is showing up 
everywhere. Like a fire that has 
smouldered for a long time in the 
ground then suddenly breaks out 
into flame and whips before the 
wind, it seems to come from every- 
where at once. 


What happens, what 
do the people do? So 
far the attack on com- 
munity problems had been carried 
out on several fronts depending on 
the interest of the leaders in the 
communities. 


WHERE IS 
IT GOING 


Two communities are at present 
engaged upon a far-reaching, long 
term soil building program. Several 
more communities are contemplat- 
ing such a program. Five com- 
munities have set up buying clubs 
to deal with the Simcoe District 
Co-operative Services which is a 
new farmer-owned business deal- 
ing in farm supplies. 

One community has launched a 
long-term vocational education 
program for its young people. A 
preliminary step which they are 
taking now is to form a school 
area. Three other communities 
have formed area school boards, 





and two more are considering this 
step. 

One township has ten school sec- 
tions organized in a complete dental 
health program whereby all the 
children in the section have their 
teeth cared for by the Board. This 
same township got after their 
local Board of Health to such good 
effect that last year they increased 
their budget by over three times 
and did a complete toxoid and 
whooping-cough serum job 
throughout the township and have 
made plans for more work next 
year. In addition there are from 
ten to fifteen school sections 
taking on the dental care program 
in the county. 

One community organized to 
join the County Library Associa- 
tion. 

The number of crop tests and ex- 


perimental agricultural programs 
carried on through the Agricul- 
tural Representatives’ offices has 


doubled since their educational 
work was started. 

Three township councils have 
petitioned the provincial govern- 
ment for enabling legislation for 
Municipal Health Services, and a 
multitude of letters went to the 
government from community 
branches-and study groups asking 
for such legislation. 


As a result of reports from study 
groups and community meetings a 
county rally of the egg producers 
was held during the winter. Fol- 
lowing the representations made at 
that meeting to the Chief of the 
Dominion Government’s Poultry 
Branch, an inspector spent one 


month checking on the grading 
stations in the county. A commit- 
tee was formed to carry on work 
in the interests of the poultry in- 
dustry in the county. In one com- 
munity, a farmer-owned co-opera- 
tive egg grading station has been 
set up. 

Last fall the Federation called 
together the ministers of all the 
churches in the county for an all- 
day conference. Most of the 
speakers were from within the 
county and they were interested in 
exchanging views and finding, if 
possible, ways in which the Feder- 
ation and the ministers could work 
more closely together. This winter 
the ministers throughout the 
county have taken a much more 
active part in the Federation and 
the educational program. 


Within all these prac- 
tical activities for im- 
proving community life 
is a new spirit, the spirit of neigh- 
borliness. In the study groups and 
in the community meetings the 
people of the countryside are re- 
discovering the spiritual basis of 
our democracy. They are re-dis- 
covering themselves as members 
of communities and neighborhoods. 
They hadn’t been in one another’s 
homes for years except for funerals. 
Now they are discovering that the 
problems that had them beaten as 
individuals, they can solve to- 
gether. Moreover, they are learn- 
ing that it is fun to live and work 
together. They are discovering that 
a study group is not only’ good 
business, it is good fun. The idea 
has struck deep root. 


A FRESH 
OUTLOOK 














Canada’s Land Army 


HE increasing shortage of 
| farm labour and the growing 
recognition of the vital role 
which agriculture is playing in our 
total war effort, has necessitated 
expansion in organizations for the 
recruitment of high school boys 
and girls, as well as women and 
older men, for the harvesting of 
our 1942 crops. Such developments 
entail a great deal of co-ordinated 
effort. Not only do problems pre- 
sent themselves within the agricul- 
tural field,—there are problems in- 
volving labour policies, education, 
health and welfare. 


While the major burden of or- 
ganization falls on the provincial 
governments, there must be the 
closest co-operation with the 
Federal Employment Service, and 
the Division of National Selective 
Service. There is, on the other 
hand, a growing necessity to keep 
in close touch with local people 
and resources. 

The urgency of the need will in- 
evitably involve some sacrifices in 
education, but this can be mini- 
mized by a careful selection of 
students and the re-arrangement of 
school programs. Properly organ- 
ized and carried out under good 
supervision, these boys and girls 
can achieve a sense of participation 
in a vital task. They can develop 
an increased feeling of individual 
worth and of responsibility to 
their community and country. In- 
different planning can result in 
irreparable harm through disillu- 
sionment and a sense of injustice, 





Through the courtesy of Provincial 
Government officials, WELFARE 


presents a brief summary of steps 
taken to meet the acute shortage of 
farm labour. 


impairment to health and educa- 
tion, and the spread of irresponsi- 
bility. 
Ontario 

The Ontario Farm Labour Ser- 
vice is now administered by the 
Department of Agriculture, as- 
sisted by an Interdepartmental 
Committee. It enjoys close co- 
operation with the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour. At present, 
seven Brigades have been organ- 
ized, and there is a possibility of 
organizing two more. Ontario has, 
in effect, a Land Army. At least 
40,000 placements are expected in 
1942. 


Local organization is through a 
Field Force of Placement Officers, 
—one in every three counties of 
the province. Their duties are to 
secure applications from farmers 
and investigate the homes and 
character of these applicants. They 
visit schools, employment offices, 
county Departments of Agricul- 
ture, and address public meetings 
in order to enroll volunteers. They 
place these volunteers in selected 
farm homes and keep in close 
touch with the boys and farmers 
in order to adjust difficulties re- 
garding hours, working conditions, 
wages, etc. This year a thorough 
investigation was made of every 


county in order to list all labour 
resources, machines, men, co- 
operative community  organiza- 
tions, and the actual shortage of 
help. 

Arrangements with the educa- 
tional authorities permit children 
to leave school without losing their 
year’s standing. Such children 
must be in regular attendance at 
school until the date of release; 
they must have a 50% standing in 
all required subjects, and they 
must engage in farming for a term 
of at least 138 weeks. A practical 
course in modern farming has been 
issued by the Department of Edu- 
cation, and has been used success- 
fully in many schools. All workers 
must be medically examined before 
going to camp, and must be pro- 
nounced physically fit for farm 
work. Free transportation to places 
of work for bona fide workers is 
provided by the Ontario govern- 
ment. 

In fruit and vegetable areas it 
is expected that 22 camps accom- 
modating 60 persons each will be 
organized this year. The discipline, 
recreation, feeding and _ housing 
arrangements are directed by the 
Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.A. The 
labour distribution is handled by 
placement officers and labour sec- 
retaries in each camp. 


Where it is believed that a camp 
is necessary, a meeting of growers 
is called, and such matters as 
minimum wages, piece rates, and 
conditions of labour are discussed. 
Growers are required to fill out in 
detail their labour requirements. 
This detail is then charted. Place- 


ment officers and the local com- 
mittee in charge will then review 
the situation and decide on the 
number of helpers required, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and detail re- 
garding the opening of the camp. 

Each camp of 60 workers is 
staffed with a director, cook and 
three assistants. A labour secre- 
tary is in each camp. His duties 
are to distribute the labour as 
equitably as possible, to see that 
every worker is steadily employed 
and to adjust difficulties as they 
arise between worker and farmer. 

These camps have been set up, 
some under canvas, others in 
rented houses, remodelled barns, 
public schools, high schools, parish 
halls, fruit packing houses and fall 
fair buildings. The camps run 
from April the 1st to October the 
15th, varying within these dates 
according to local needs. Recrea- 
tion and entertainment are planned 
by the Director and an elected 
camp council of workers. 


British Columbia 

The Farm Labour Corps has 
been organized with backing from 
the Welfare Federation and the 
Vancouver Council of Social Agen- 
cies. The scheme will be operated 
by the Provincial Government 
with the co-operation of Federal 
authorities. Camps are being set 
up in five centres (berry and fruit 
areas) and girls over fifteen and 
boys over thirteen years of age are 
encouraged to register. They will be 
housed in separate camps, each 
accommodating about two hun- 
dred. Plans are well developed to 
provide proper supervision in the 


~ 
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way of matrons, social workers, 
nurses, and medical and sanitary 
care. The health and fitness of each 
student will be looked into on 
registration, and an examination 
for communicable disease will be 
made immediately prior to dis- 
patch to camp. A Director is in 
charge of all camps, assisted by a 
resident matron, recreational super- 
visor and cook house staff. Labour 
conditions are supervised by the 
Provincial Department of Labour, 
and medical needs by the Provin- 
cial Board of Health. 


Free transportation is provided 
to each of the five centres, and 
also from the camp to the farms 
themselves. Board and accommo- 
dation will be charged at the rate 
of $4.50 per week. Minimum rates 
of pay are set, and bonuses may be 
paid to those who work through- 
out the fruit season. 


The Department of Education 


has issued regulations to all 
schools throughout the province, 
making it possible for pupils with 
age and physical qualifications and 
academic standing to be released 
whenever required during the fruit 
season. 
Quebec 

Quebec is finding it increasingly 
difficult to keep the farm labour 
supply adequate. This is a new pro- 
blem for the provincial authorities. 
They are getting in touch with 
youth movements with the object 
of recruiting young people who 
are unfit or not of military age. In 
many rural sections the need is 
urgent. 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia plans with 
respect to employment of school 
children are similar to those of last 
year except that they provide for 
a longer period. There is greater 
demand for their services, and also 
those of men and women. High 
school children can be enrolled 
through the schools, the organiza- 
tion being set up through the De- 
partment of Education, the school 
inspectors and teachers. These 
officials will also help to classify 
the applicant in regard to ex- 
perience and the possibilities of 
success in farm work. The arrange- 
ment between the Department of 
Education and the Department of 
Agriculture permits boys fourteen 
years of age or over to work on 
farms up to.October 18th. Certifi- 
cates will be available for these 
boys on completion of eight weeks 
work, or less under special circum- 
stances. No certificate is required 
for boys who work at home. 

Boys who have obtained certifi- 
cates are to be excused from the 
provisions of the Compulsory 
School Attendance Act in urban 
communities (rural pupils fourteen 
and over are excused in any case) 
for the period named on the certi- 
ficate, but in no case after October 
20th. Special opportunities must 
be given by teachers and princi- 
pals in both urban and rural 
schools to enable boys to catch up 
in their school work. 

The administration of the whole 
plan involves a Central Committee 
for the province and a local com- 
mittee in every county where agri- 
cultural workers are needed. J.E.L. 





About People 


Miss Elizabeth Wallace, Toron- 
to, has been appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Social Workers, to succeed 
Miss C. Jean Walker, whose resig- 
nation was effective July Ist. 

Miss Wallace holds the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts from Toronto 
and Oxford, and a diploma from 
the Toronto School of Social Work. 
She has had experience in the 
practical field of social work with 
the Protestant Children’s Homes 
and The Creche, Toronto, the 
British War Guest Department of 
the Toronto Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, and The Infants’ Home, 
Toronto. 

The new office of the C.A.S.W. 
will be at 48 Boswell Avenue, 
Toronto. 

* * * 


Mr. George McLellan, recent 
graduate of the Toronto School of 
Social Work, has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of both the 
Community Chest and Council at 
Saskatoon. He succeeds Mr. Dan 
Young who has been appointed 
Assistant Managing Director, 
Shawbridge Boys’ School, Shaw- 
bridge, P.Q. 

* * * 

Mr. Jack Pembroke, the new 
Chairman of the Dependents’ 
Board of Trustees, is well known 
for his social service work. For 
several years he has been closely 
indentified with the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies, of 
which he is now President. In ad- 
dition to holding that office, he is 
a Trustee of the Montreal School 


of Social Work, a Governor of the 
Dominion Board of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, a member of the 
Budget Committee of the Mon- 
treal Financial Federation, Finan- 
cial Adviser to the Junior League 
of Montreal, and a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 
* * * 

Dr. George M. Weir, the retiring 
Chairman of the Dependents’ 
Board of ‘Trustees, who was loaned 
to the Board by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, 
will now assume his duties as 
Acting Director of Vocational 
Training in connection with the 
Rehabilitation Committee of the 
Department. 


* * * 


Mr. W. H. Bury of York County 
Children’s Aid Society, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

* * * 

Miss Jean Hall, formerly Execu- 
tive Secretary, Counselling Depart- 
ment, Y.W.C.A., Toronto, has re- 
cently joined the National Selec- 
tive Service Division, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. She will work 
with Mrs. Rex Eaton, Assistant 
Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice in Charge of Women’s Work. 

* * * 


Reverend Father A. M. Guil- 
mette of Ottawa has been appointed 
Executive Director of the Conseil 


des Oeuvres, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Councils of Social Agencies 





News Notes 


Winnipeg 

Social workers in the city wel- 
comed the news brought back by 
the Winnipeg delegates to the 
Montreal Conference that the next 
Conference is to be held here, and 
look forward to 1944 as a big year 
in social work, particularly for the 
Prairie Provinces. 

* * * 

Winnipeg’s Child Care Survey, 
which has been under considera- 
tion for some time, was begun in 
May under the auspices of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. The 
Winnipeg Council is delighted to 
have such well-known authorities 
in the Child Care field as Robert 
E. Mills and Nora Lea associated 
with the survey. Mr. Mills spoke 
at the Annual Meeting of the 
Council, which was held on May 
27th. 

* * * 

Mr. A. V. Pigott continues for 
another year as Chairman of the 
Council. 

* * * 
Montreal 
Federation of Catholic Charities, 
Ine. 

The staff of the Catholic Boys’ 
Bureau has been increased through 
the addition of Mr. Philip Burke, 
formerly with the local Y.M.C.A. 


* * * 


In agreement with local Federa- 
tions, campaign dates for the 


Federation of Catholic Charities 
have been set at September 28th 
to October 6th. 


Mr. John C. McLaughlin, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Limited, has accepted 
the office of Campaign Chairman. 

* * * 

Two English-speaking Catholic 

probation officers have been added 


to the staff of the Montreal 
Juvenile Court. 
* * * 
Ottawa 


The Recreation Division, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd 
Shaw, has been making a study of 
recreational facilities available for 
the school-age group in the Somer- 
set-Preston area. This is one of the 
sections of the city where there is 
a fairly high rate of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


* * * 
The Council, in co-operation 
with the local branch of the 


Canadian Association of Social 
Workers, arranged for a series of 
case work lectures by Miss Frieda 
Held of the Women’s Voluntary 
Services Division, Department of 
National War Services. There were 
six lectures with an average at- 
tendance of fifty, including volun- 
teers and social workers. 

* * * 

At the present time, the greatest 
problem facing the Council is that 
of housing, particularly for young 
people who are now entering the 
city in a steady stream, and for 
the lower income families who face 
eviction when they cannot find 
housing at a rental they can pay. 


Owen Sound 


The Social Service Council, 
which is made up of about thirty 
co-operating agencies, has been in 
close touch with: the police officials 
in an effort to keep juvenile de- 
linquency at the lowest possible 
level. The Council is also seeking 
an extension of recreational facili- 
ties and health services particular- 
ly for youth. The degree of co- 
operation shown by the organiza- 
tions within the Council has been 
very encouraging. 

* * * 

A Social Service Index has beer. 
organized recently under the 
leadership of the Council. 


* * * 


Toronto 


The Advisory Committee on Re- 
lief has recently reported to the 
Board of Control and City Coun- 
cil. This Committee was chaired 


by Mr. 


L. F. Winchell, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade 
and a member of the Welfare 
Council of Toronto. Other mem- 
bers included nominees from the 
Board of Trade, the Welfare Coun- 
cil, the Property Owners Associa- 
tion, Trades and Labour Council, 
and a joint nominee from the 
Women’s Electors and House- 
wives’ Association. 

The report of this Committee 
was signed by five out of the six 


members. These five members re- 
commended the adoption of the 
Tisdall-Willard-Bell standard 
(study of relief food allowances 
recommending increases) for use in 
relief administration. They also 
recommended that the Province be 
asked to share in the cost of as- 
sistance at this level. If the Pro- 
vince did not for the present share 
this standard, then the City of 
Toronto was obligated to establish 
assistance at that level for its own 
people. The Committee felt that it 
would be economically unsound for 
the city to pay additional money 
for food allowances without im- 
provements in health and nutri- 
tional services and in administra- 
tion. A _ nutritionally: scientific 
standard of food allowances, if es- 
tablished, will constitute a new ad- 
vance in public welfare services. 


Victoria 


The Council of Social Agencies 
has been interested in Playground 
Supervision in two of the city 
parks. A circular has been distri- 
buted through the schools and 
with returns in from only half of 
these, over eight hundred children 
are registered. 

The project is being financed by 
the City Council, the Service 
Clubs, and the Community Chest. 
Two full time experienced direc- 
tors will be employed. 


GALT TRAINING SCHOOL 


( Sue Tratntinc Scuoout has recently been taken over by the defence 
authorities. In order to meet the situation, a wide expansion is planned in foster 
home placement with a large increase in the number of field staff. There will 
also be a receiving centre to accommodate new girls. At the time of writing, 
it is not known where such a centre will be located. , 


Social agencies which have co-operated so splendidly with Bowmanville 
under similar circumstances will be prepared to offer every assistance possible. 





The Unknown Country 


6¢ HE UNKNowN CovuntRY” 
by Bruce Hutchison has 
quickly become the point 

of focus for all people who 
are interested in understanding 
Canada’s background, national 
character, and potentialities for 
leadership in the world of tomor- 
row. The author has written not 
only with authority and candor,— 
but also with the flair of the story- 
teller for the humorous and the 
picturesque. The result is a timely, 
stimulating, and analytical account 
of our Dominion’s history to date. 


The book divides naturally into 
five parts— French Canada, the 
thickly populated, central area of 
Ontario, the quaintly dignified 
Maritimes, the cosmopolitan West, 
and the garden of Canada beyond 
the Rockies. In each part, the 
author weaves a rich fabric of the 
political, economic, and _ social 
events of contemporary Canadian 
life with those which have already 
given the foundation and depth to 
her character. The result is a 
clearly defined photograph of each 
section of the Dominion. 


Every part of our wide-flung 
country has characteristics peculiar 


to itself. The author has not 
simply reproduced French Can- 
adian character clearly and in full 
detail. His observations have been 
carefully made, and as a result are 
illuminating and worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. The pros- 
perous and well-cultivated farm 
lands of Ontario give ample evi- 
dence of the success which the 
efforts of several generations of 
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eastern farmers have met. In con- 
trast against these, stretch out the 
vast rolling prairie lands of the 
West, the best wheat growing land 
in the world, but whose cultivation 
has only been rewarded by inter- 
mittent success. Different again is 
the stern, rocky land of the Mari- 
times, whose people for genera- 
tions have turned to the sea for 
their livelihood. There is no doubt 
that the author is partial to the 
grandeur and English beauty of 
British Columbia. No cities have 
charms to excel those of Van- 
couver and Victoria. 


A feature of the book is the 
character which each of our large 
cities acquires at the hands of the 
author. Quebec is “French and no 
spinster, has known life and 
relished it all, and still looks out 
with knowing eyes from the rock”. 
“Toronto is a great and gracious 
city. If there is a Canadian cul- 
ture in the strict sense, this pro- 
bably is its centre”. “Montreal is 
losing her figure, tries to hide it 
under diamonds, fur coats and 
rouge, and she appears in public 
with a shaven poodle on a leash 
escorted by a stout gentleman who 
owns a railway, some banks, and 
an indifferent digestion”. But 
Montreal is still the metropolis of 





Canada, “not by size alone, but by 
consent, by tradition, force, his- 
tory, and sheer .character”. The 
Peace Tower also, changes from a 
mere monument into the symbol 
of all the highest aspirations of 
Canadian nationality. 


Of particular interest too, es- 
pecially at this point in our 
political development, are the 
sketches of our leading statesmen 
today. His evaluation of the in- 
fluence of Mr. Dafoe of the Win- 
nipeg Free Press, on Canadian 
thought, is a high tribute to the 


FACTS ABOUT UNMARRIED PARENTHOOD ... 


in one of the armed services and 
there were (7) 3.8% who were un- 
employed. The results of the inter- 
views with the putative fathers 
regarding paternity, are as follows: 
Assumed _ responsibility (volun- 
tarily or involuntarily) (38) 
20.5%, denied responsibility (in- 
sufficient corroboration) (51) 
27.6%, no action requested by un- 


firm grasp he has on _ current 
affairs. His evaluation of our 
present Prime Minister and the 
place history will accord him, has 
been made with candour and 
astuteness. 

The book is a very thorough 
piece of workmanship. It provides 
much entertaining reading, re- 
liable information, and will stimu- 
late a new interest in Canadian 
history and Canada’s future de- 
velopment. 

The Unknown Country, by Bruce Hutchison, 


is published by Coward McCann Publishing 
Co. Inc., New York. Price $4.50. 
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married mother (49) 26.5%, 
unable to name or locate (39) 
21.1%, under investigation (8) 
4.3%. 

The work which has been started 
in this brief survey is to be carried 
on from year to year with a view 
to being able to observe trends 
and compare them with figures 
from other centres. 


ni the past year our problems have been greatly increased on account 
of the absence of fathers on duty and often the wife, having the opportunity to 


add to her allowance from the Government, seeks employment in a munition 
plant or other activity. This takes both Father and Mother out of the home and 
unless there is some person or persons who will assume the responsibility of the 


home, difficulties necessarily follow. All people who are engaged in social work 


and are dealing with the problem in any way must surely sense the instability 


and insecurity that is evident today. Not that men and women particularly fear 


the final consequences but the upset conditions of living, the emotional distress 


that comes from war and its backwash affects humans. This shows itself in our 


increase in delinquency. Many a home, when the way is less difficult and the 


problems less assertive, is able to carry on but this added strain proves too much. 


—Judge Hawley S. Mott, in The Toronto Family Court Report for 1941. 














